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London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0. Sat. & Sun. § & 8 
MADAME DE... 
TRAVELLER WITHOUT LUGGAGE 
Elizabeth Sellars, Denholm Elliott, Joyce Carey 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Marian Spencer. Brian Bedford 
Michael Bryant 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
EIGHTY IN THE SHADE 
Sybil Thorndike. Lewis Casson, Robert Fiemyng 
Valerie Taylor 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW 
Gerry Jedd and Peter Finch 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0. 
DANTON’S DEATH 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45. Tues. 2.30. Sat. §.0 and 8.30 
THE ROSE TATTOO 
Lea Padovani, Sam Wanamaker 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15. Sat. 2.30 
GHOSTS 
MACBETH 
Commencing lith February 
TARTUFFE AND SGANARELLE 
Derek Francis, Pauline Jameson, Miles Malleson 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL 


Robert Shaw. Peter O'Toole, Ronald Fraser 


tWYNDHAMS (Tem. 30628) 
Commencing 10th February 
A TASTE OF HONEY 





Comedies 


Note: Shows marked + will have their 
Performance during February 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merral! 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Margalo Gillmore, Anne Kimbel! 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams. Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF .... 
Alfred Marks, Naunton Wayne, Pamela Lane 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS 
Glynn Melvyn, Danny Ross 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30 Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherson, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 6283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE WOMAN ON THE STAIR 
Gwen Watford, Raymond Huntley, Tony Wright 





Musicals 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AUNTIE MAME 
Beatrice Lillie, Florence Desmond 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 

. Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Brian Reece, Jan Holden 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BROUHAHA 
Peter Sellers 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landon. Sydney Tafler 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 


HER MAJESTY'S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revil! 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE'S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 





PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8618) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Pat Kirkwood, Hubert Greeg 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
VALMOUTH 
Cleo Laine, Barbara Couper, Betty Hardy 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem, 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 


(Closing 8th February) 





Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 
Dora Bryan, Daniel Massey, George Rose 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 
Miriam Karlin, Ron Moody, Hugh Paddick 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov, 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Season closes 28th February 


Evs. 7.30, Mat. Sat. 2.0 
THE ROYAL BALLET 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE D'OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
2.45 Twice Daily 7.30 
“ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY ”’ 
CHARLIE DRAKE 
BERNARD BRESSLAW 


EDMUND HOCKRIDGE 
BRUCE FORSYTH 











Going 
to a show? 


FOR 42 THEATRES, 
ICE SHOWS, 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


“If there’s a seat to be had, 
you'll get it through Keith 
Prowse.” How often you hear 
that, and its true because it's 
our business to get you seats 
best seats. 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


‘Pro eT = 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 BRANCHES & AGENT 





ROLLS-ROYCE JET 


This summer for the first time 
you can fly from London on the 
silent 500 m.p.h 


Caravelle 


—the quietest airliner in the 
world—to Paris in less than an 
hour and to the Riviera in under 
two hours. 


Ask your travel agent —he has 


flown in it. Starting mid-June — 
booking now 
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THEATRE 
WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 
Vol. LV No. 409 
FEBRUARY 1959 


CONTENTS 


Stanley Parker presents The Cassons 

Over the Footlights 

New Shows Reviewed 

Peter Pan 

The Call of the Fjords 
by Ossia Trilling 

A Shark Pushes a Pram 
by Eric Johns 

West Side Story 

Echoes from Broadway 
by Ranald Savery 

Macheth 

Repertory in Transition 

by Laurence Evans 

Two for the Seesaw 

Whispers from the Wings 

Cinderella 

Repertory Roundabout 
by Laurence Evans 

Autumn Term at R.A.D.A. 
by Harold Matthews 

The French Festivals 1959 

Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 
Editorial and Advertising Offices 
1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE 
FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4 
(Fleet Street 1555) 
Subscription 27s. a year including postage 





Cover Portrait: Marlys Watters and Don McKay in 
West Side Story. 
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Lewis Casson and Dame Sybil Thorndike, who recently celebrated 
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STANLEY PARKER 
presents 
The Cassons 





I must remember to 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 





ask for... 


Sta 


The 
Wonderful 
Lamp 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 
Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1959 are 

now being arranged 
For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Whats Or. 
9 
which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 











for 
PLAYS 
in 
FRENCH 
classic & modern 


HACHETTE 
127 Regent Street, London, W.1 


Britain's French Bookshop 








% CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London, W.4. 





Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 

















Over the Footlights 


NEW theatre group has staged its first ~ : ’ 

production at the Lyric Opera House, 
Hammersmith. Called the 59 Theatre Com- 
pany, the group has leased the Lyric Opera 
House for twenty-four weeks to present a 
season of five plays, which opened on 27th 
January with Danton'’s Death, by Georg 
Buchner, in a new translation and adaptation 
by James Maxwell. 

The season is under the direction of James 
H. Lawrie and Casper Wrede, and pro- 
grammes will consist of distinguished inter- 
national plays which are either new to this 
country or which London audiences have not 
had a chance of seeing for some time. 
Danton’s Death, for instance, seems never 
to have been produced professionally in 
London, although it has long been recog- 
nised as a masterpiece in most European 
theatres. 

A double biil, consisting of Strindberg’s 
The Creditors and Otway’s The Cheats of 
Scapin, an adaptation of a comedy by 
Moliére, is planned as the next production, 
to be followed by Ibsen’s Brand. The cast 
for the first play, Danton’s Death, includes 
Patrick McGoohan, Patrick Wymark, Harold 
Lang, Peter Sallis, Avril Elgar and Dilys 
Hamlett. The setting and costumes for the 


LEA PADOVANI, the well-known Italian actress who 
has made a deep impression as Seraphina delle Rose 
in Tennessee Williams's “ The Rose Tattoo” at the 





season are under the supervision of Malcolm 
Pride. 


AN interesting feature of the season is the 


New Theatre. Miss Padovani recently played the leading 
réle in “ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” in Rome, bet this 
is the first occasion on which she has played a stace 
part in English. She first appeared in “ The Rose 
Tattoo’ at the New Shakespeare, Liverpool, and, it 
will be remembered, previously played opposite Wana- 


possibility that the B.B.C. will transmit cues te Ge Gin © Give Us Gh Bag.” 


special television productions of some of the 
plays from its studios after their runs at the Lyric. The television productions would be 
directed by Michael Elliott, who is an associate director of 59 Theatre Company. 

In this connection one should also record the recent agreement that has been reached 
with ITV to present the Old Vic on television. It is announced that twelve full length 
plays will be presented from the Southern Television Centre at Southampton over a period 
of two years from next autumn. Most of them will be specially commissioned new plays, 


and under the agreement Southern TV will have exclusive television rights to the Old Vic 
and Bristol Old Vic. 


[N addition to Danton's Death mentioned above, other plays produced too late for review 


in this issue are The Woman on the Stair at the Westminster, and the double bill of 
Anouilh plays at the Arts Theatre. 


qr has been announced that owing to the indisposition of Moira Shearer the Old Vic 

production of Strindberg’s Miss Julie has been indefinitely postponed and that Lee Montague, 
who was to appear in this play, will not at this moment join the Old Vic Company. The 
double bill to open on 11th February will now consist of the two Moliére plays, Tartuffe and 


Sganarelle. Pinero’s The Magistrate will follow on 18th March. 


Among the other new productions due in February are A Taste of Honey by Sheila 
Delaney, a first play which aroused such interest when originally produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford East. This play opens at Wyndham’s (so long occupied by The Boy Friend) 
on 10th February. The new show at the Theatre Royal, Stratford East, to begin on the 
17th, will be a new musical entitled Fings Ain't Wot they Used T’ Be. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


PLAYERS’ 
**The Silver King” 


E success of The Silver King, by Henry 

Arthur Jones and Henry Herman, when 
first produced in 1882, almost certainly 
determined Jones to devote himself to play 
writing. However low the play be rated, it 
has its place in the history of the English 
stage. Maurice Browning's revival is entirely 
meritorious. It is good value in itself. This 
is generous fare after years of plays in one 
set with four or five characters; here are a 
score of characters and a dozen scene 
changes. It tells a story too. The story is 
factually implausible and emotionally con- 
ventional and the octopus of coincidence 
seems always to be squeezing against the 
sides of his aquarium, but, nevertheless, it is 
possible to get carried away by the tide of 
adventure until a sudden “boo” for the 
villain reminds us that we are terribly 
sophisticated people seeing through every- 
thing in a pre-annihilation age. 

The revival is welcome also because of the 
vista it opens before us. Other theatres 
depend on good new plays and these are 
scarce and difficult to recognize. The Vic- 
torians of the Players’ have all the bad old 


plays of the 19th century to draw upon. As 
Wilde remarked, good plays can be read, 


bad plays need acting. The Players’ com- 
pany can be trusted here. Their professional 
treatment of The Silver King is admirable. 
They treat it seriously but not too seriously. 
John Bailey copes well with the difficulties 
of the name part. Excellent Victorian 
theatrical types are supplied by, among 
many, Tony Sympson, James Bree, Michael 
Darbyshire, Alan Townsend and, despite her 
youth, Prunella Scales. 


H.G.M. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 
**A Christmas Carol’ 


S \ery that bourgeois has become a word 
of abuse! As near as it may be allied 
to genius, it can be applied to Dickens. This 
may be the reason why Theatre Workshop 
have not turned their attention to him 
before. His critical view of establishment 
and his sympathy with ordinary people make 
his work a fruitful field for their tillage. 
Joan Littlewood has adapted and produced 
A Christmas Carol so as to present many 
satirical touches without sacrifice of tradi- 
tional flavour or period charm. The opening 





“The Silver King’—Players’ Theatre, 
December 

“A Christmas Carol”—Theatre Royal, Strat 
ford, E., 16th December. 

“Cindereila"—Coiliseum, 18th December 
(See pages 42 and 43) 

“Macbeth”—Old Vic, |7th December 
(See also pages 29-34) 

“Two for the Seesaw'—Haymarket, 
December 
(See also pages 37-49) 

“The Long and the Short and the Tall'’— 
Royal Court, 7th January. 

“Eighty in the Shade"’—Clobe, 8th January 

“The ) Hod Tattoo"’—New, |5th january 


16th 


17th 











scene, carol-singers scattering before the 
blast, was an inspiration, 

Scrooge himself presents no difficulty. 
Only a charming old gentleman, innately 
good, could have such dreams and react to 
them as he does. So Howard Goorney, 
looking like John Wesley, played him as an 
old dear and always had the house with him. 

John Bury’s multiple set seemed simple 
but was quite an achievement and Una 
Collins’s costumes were a joy. Scrooge’s 
office, his nephew’s drawing-room and the 
Cratchits’ living-room were wheeled on. 

There was much comic acting but pathos 
was not shirked. The Cratchit scenes were 
among the best and Tiny Tim was well 
taken by young Terence Finlayson. In the 
Nephew’s scenes, Murray Melvin and Stella 
Riley showed themselves true Dickensian 
stylists in burlesque. Ann Beach doubled 
effectively and sang prettily in both réles. 
James Booth showed Bob Cratchit to advan- 
tage in various moods and Avis Bunnage 
made a bustling body of Mrs. Cratchit. The 
London Dancers added touches of variety to 
the bill. H.G.M. 


THE OLD VIC 
**Macheth” 


HE ritual of Macbeth seems to have been 

approached with respect in Douglas 
Seale’s production, but few reputations have 
been made with this play. Today, the theme 
of evil in control of affairs is neither remote 
nor novel. It would be as equally undesirable 
to romanticise Macbeth as to seek to under- 
line any present day parallel. An unexpected 
line is taken, possibly by accident. Desmond 
Heeley’s design for Macbeth’s castle is an 
arid waste behind a vast Hell-gate of a 
portcullis. In the centre of the wide and 
empty space between two flights of ascending 
steps into caverns symmetrically Right and 











‘ ‘The 
Long and the 


Short and the 
Tall”’ 


@ PETER O'TOOLE as 
Pte. Bamforth and Robert 
Shaw as Sergeant Mitchem 
im a scene from (he highly 
successful mew play by 
Willis Hall which 1s pre- 
sented at the Royal Court 
Theatre by the English 
Stage Company in associa- 
tion with Oscar Lewenstein 
and Wolf Mankowitz. The 
+ which is directed by 
Anderson with 


viewed in the following 


page. 


Left, is an altar surmounted with a cross. 
Whether as mere ornament, or to entice the 
temple-haunting martlet, or for whatever 
purpose the Cross was introduced, it strongly 
affects the proceedings. Either Michael 
Hordern brings to Macbeth more grief than 
passion and recites his part like a preacher 
reading the lessons, or, under the subconsci- 
ous influence of the familiar emblem, we 
imagine he does. The best things which 
Macbeth has to say hold up the action with- 
out revealing character and a note of sad 
reflection in the voice suits the sentiments 
but kills the character. Here was a melan- 
choly Macbeth, not fired by ambition but 
wrapped in grief, a pattable, shaggy dog. 
“ The pity of it” whelmed him. 

Lady Macbeth is ambitious, but Beatrix 
Lehmann’s Lady M. seemed to disdain what 
she had and anything fate might offer. She 
entered with the letter, slim, wide-eyed and 
incredulous, as one set summarily to dispose 
of a complaint from a quarter lying under 
prejudice. When Macbeth wavered, “ I have 
given suck ” was advanced as argument. The 
principals seemed to bring in suggestions of 
modern comedy and drama. There was a 
very gentle Banquo by Jack May, a rather 


dull Macduff by John Phillips. Jeremy 
Kemp’s Malcolm seemed a simple fellow. 
The murderers were steady types with no 
ostensible reasons for discontent. They met 
with no opposition in Macduff’s extra- 
ordinarily well-manned castle. However, 
the banquet and ghost scene was well 
managed. But it could hardly be claimed 
tragedy had been achieved. H.G.M. 


HAYMARKET 
**Two for the Seesaw” 
ILLIAM Gibson's comedy is one of the 
few two-character plays which manages 
to hold the attention throughout the action. 
Though other characters are mentioned in 
passing, the author has managed to create in 
Gittel Mosca and Jerry Ryan two people 
whose complex natures sufficiently absorb 
one’s interest. 

They are beautifully brought to life, in 
Arthur Penn’s excellent and imaginative pro- 
duction, by Gerry Jedd and Peter Finch, and 
if one has eyes only for Miss Jedd it is be- 
cause she has managed to submerge herself 
so deeply into the réle of the warm-hearted 
dancer from the Bronx that one believes in 








her completely. Mr. Finch’s performance, 
excellent though it is, appears at the moment 
to be too much on the surface, for though 
Jerry Ryan is a less spectacular réle, the 
character, as written, has undertones just as 
deep. No doubt, Peter Finch, who is one 
of our ablest young actors, has by now fully 
found them. 

George Jenkins has designed an interest- 
ing double set—Gittel’s room is extremely 
evocative of her personality. L.M. 


ROYAL COURT 


“The Long and the Short and 
the Tall’’ 


ILLIS HALL has achieved a resounding 

success with this play which was first 
seen, at last year’s Edinburgh Festival under 
the title of The Disciples of War and was 
later produced at the Nottingham Playhouse 
as Boys it's all Hell. 

The play has been compared with 
Journey's End, though the only similarity is 
that they are both about war—there are no 
heroics here, only the terrible dreariness and 
drudgery of war. 

The setting is Malaya, and the very simple 
plot tells of a routine patrol consisting of 
one experienced Sergeant, a tough and sadis- 
tic Corporal and six green men unused to 
jungle warfare, who, taking shelter in a hut, 
find that they have been cut off from their 
battalion by the advancing Japanese troops. 
They capture a Japanese soldier and it is 
their reactions to him and his possible fate 
at their hands which form the main part of 
the drama. The Jap is finally killed, more 


in a moment of panic than intent, and the 
noise of the shot draws the attention of the 
surrounding enemy. 

Mr. Hall’s dialogue is tense, pithy and 
witty. Only the end seemed to this reviewer 
unsuccessful. An empty hut with all hell let 
loose outside would have put Mr. Hall's 
point more forcibly than it is made at 
present. 

The acting is excellent; particularly Rotert 
Shaw as the Sergeant; Peter O'Toole as the 
trouble-making Bamforth who forms an 
attachment for the prisoner; Ronald Fraser 
as the stolid Scot who likes to fight by the 
book, and by Alfred Lynch as the young 
Welshman, Evans. Kenji Takaki is quite 
astonishing as the Japanese soldier. With- 
out speaking a word he creates a terrified 
man whose movements, though always in- 
nocent, contain a certain amount of menace. 
He also conveys atsolutely that he is in- 
capable of understanding a word and reacts 
only to the tone of voice. 

The first rate production is by Lindsay 
Anderson, who has just been appointed 
Assistant to George Devine, and Alan Tagg’s 
ramshackle jungle hut is immensely helpful 
in setting the atmosphere. L.M. 


GLOBE 
**Kighty in the Shade’’ 


T seems ungrateful to quibble about a play 

which provides such an excellent shop 
window for the finished art of Sybil Thorn- 
dike, but Clemence Dane in her new play 
failed most disappointingly to develop a 
theme which had considerable possibilities. 
However, in this case audiences will be so 
enchanted by Dame Sybil’s performance that 
they are not likely to be over critical. Lewis 
Casson is not helped much in his réle of 
family lawyer-cum-admirer, while Robert 
Flemying and Valerie Taylor as Dame 
Sybil’s “son” and “daughter” are also ill- 
served. 

This is the story of a famous actress who 
has just celebrated her eightieth birthday. 
We suspect that Dame Sophia Carrell was 
somewhat more tiresome as written than 
Dame Sybil with her over-flowing warm 


GRAHAM PAYN, who is appearing in his first 
non-musical réle in the West End in the part of Stitch 
Alientock in * Brouhaha” at the Aldwych. which he 
took over from American actor Jules Munshin on 12th 
Janeary. Mr. Paya will be remembered for his appear- 
ances in the musicals “ Pacific 1860," “* Ace of Clubs” 


and “ After the Ball." But in 1956 he decided to 

concentrate on getting experience in straight plays, and 

has since been playing leading parts with several 
y companies. 


(Portrait by Maurice, London). 








**Kighty in the Shade"’ (Conid.) 


humanity could ever have made her. Dame 
Sophia’s daughter, an embittered and frus- 
trated fifty-year-old, treats her mother as a 
semi-mental case, but for some reason best 
known to the author is determined to get 
her back on the stage. Valerie Taylor goes 
a very long way towards persuading us that 
Blanche has some hidden reason for her 
angularity, but at no time have we any 
sympathy for this character. At one moment 
however, it did seem possible that an 
interesting psychological study might emerge 
from this mother-daughter relationship, but 
almost immediately the play fell away on 
broad comedy lines with the arrival of Dame 
Sophia’s son, Kevin, a somewhat feckless 
would-be author who has settled in Sicily. 
He and his sister are not unnaturally at 
loggerheads and his solution to the situation 
is to whisk his mother off to sunny Sicily, 
there to meet his half-Italian wife Caterina, 
who is presented with a genuine air by Helen 
Lindsay. Dame Sophia much enjoys the 
adventure and is none too pleased when 
Blanche turns up. It is here that the author 
introduces her big scene between mother and 
daughter and effects a kind of armed truce. 
The other characters in the play have little 
bearing on the theme, but Anne Walford as 
Goody, Dame Sophia's little nurse-com- 
panion in the opening scenes, was happily 
cast. F.S. 


**The Rose Tattoo”’ 
ONDON has its first opportunity of 
seeing a production from the New 
Shakespeare, Liverpool, whose future at this 
moment unhappily hangs in the balance. 
This is a fascinating play, an early work of 
Tennessee Williams which to this reviewer 
at least rings more true than some of his 
recent writing. His closely observed study of 
the dressmaker Seraphina delle Rose, a New 
Orleans Sicilian immigrant, is ideal theatrical 
material. We are wholly absorbed by this 
woman’s reaction to life; her religious super- 
stition and instinctive reaction to physical 
love. After her truck driver husband’s sud- 


den death Seraphina, bereft of her reason 
for existence, goes to pieces, only rousing 
herself to meddle in her adolescent daugh- 
ter’s first love affair. 

While she is convinced of her late hus- 
band’s faithfulness, the urn containing his 


ashes has its rightful place in her eyes at the 
feet of the Madonna, but when ultimately 
she learns the truth about her husband’s 
waywardness, the urn is shattered and she 
falls into the arms of Alvaro, the simple- 
minded stranger. 

The Rose Tattoo, which has already been 
presented as a very successful film with the 
inimitable Anna Magnani, could not succeed 
with anything less than an inspired perfor- 
mance in the leading réle. Lea Padovani's 
performance is a tour de force and without 
having seen Magnani, one could not imagine 
a better. Sam Wanamaker’s Alvaro is also 
strangely moving and these two carry the 
play with complete conviction. Delightful, 
too, are the performances of Catherine Feller 
and John Bown as Seraphina’s daughter 
Rosa and Jack Hunter the young sailor who 
unwittingly arouses Seraphina’s suspicions. 

There is a very effective set designed by 
Hutchinson Scott and the play is directed by 
Sam Wanamaker. The early scenes featuring 
Seraphina in her most sluttish period seem, 
however, too long-drawn out, and though 
we acknowledge the symbolism of the child- 
ren at their games in the street outside 
Seraphina’s house; the sundry entrances of 
the goat and the village witch; these we feel 
impinge too markedly on the action. F.S. 








Right: On board the 

pirate ship Peter Pan 

(Sarah Churchill, right) 

is seen in mortal combat 

with Captain Hook (John 
Justin). 


Below: Captain Hook 
plots further mischief 
with his fellow pirates. 
Kneeling in the fore- 
ground, left is Russell 
Thorndike as Smee. 


(Pictures by Houston Rogers) 


Right: The home “Under 
the Ground” where 
Wendy (Julia Lockweod) 
keeps house for Peter Pan 
and the Lost Boys. Julia 
Lockwood, daughter of 
Margaret Lockwood, also 
played the réle of Wendy 
in the 1957 production, 
when her mother appear- 
ed as Peter Pan. 





“Peter Pan” 


at the 


Scala 


@ SCENES from the 

1958/59 production of 
J. M. Barrie’s “Peter 
Pan” at the Scala 
Theatre, which was 
directed by Patrick Des- 
mond with settings by 
Fanny Taylor. The Lon- 
don company commenced 
its provincial tour on 
26th January at South- 
ampton and will be on 
the road until the end of 

March. 
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A wintry view of the National Theatre in Oslo, with a statue of Henrik Ibsen in the foreground. 
(Picture by Sturlason) 


The Call of the Fjords 


by Ossia Trilling 


A VISIT TO THE THEATRE IN NORWAY 


HEN one remembers that Norway was 


a vassal state of Denmark from 1537 to 
1814 and that the short-lived bid for inde- 
pendence in 1814 was followed by nearly 
a century of union with Sweden, dissolved 
as recently as in 1905, one can understand 
why the theatre in Norway, reflected in Nor- 
wegian culture as a whole, is a relatively 
young institution. Danish was the language 
of the educated classes and Ludvig Holberg 
(1684-1754), though a native of the Nor- 
wegian city of Bergen, is properly to be 
thought of as a Danish dramatist. Adam's 
Fall, a religious drama by Absalom Pederson 
Beyer, first performed in Bergen in 1794, is 
generally said to be the first Norwegian 
drama as such. The oldest Oslo theatre, which 
opened in 1802, is still on view and today 
forms the foyer of the Central Theatre, a 
small private theatre of 524 seats, devoted 
for the most part to comedies. Amateur 
societies in Oslo, as in Bergen, were the 
forerunners of the professional theatre, and 
the ancestor of the present National Theatre 
is the Christiania Theatre, which had a long 
career from 1827 to 1899, interrupted for 
only two years by a destructive fire in 1835. 
Here Peer Gynt had its world premiére in 
1876. The so-called Norwegian Theatre, 
which Ibsen directed in the middle of the 


century, and some of his original dress- 
designs are to be seen at the Theatre 
Museum, has since October 1953 become the 
headquarters of the State-subsidised Theatre 
School. 

Of the five theatres in Oslo (population 
460,000), if one excludes the two small 
cabaret-theatres, the most important is the 
National Theatre, founded in 1899 and 
directed at the beginning by Bjérn Bjérnson, 
the son of the Norwegian dramatist, 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson. It seats 1,063 and 
tends to be traditional in its repertoire and 
presentation. An attempt to introduce some 
measure of experimentation will be made 
next season when it officially takes over the 
Central Theatre as a “second stage.” As 
one might expect Ibsen and other Norwegian 
dramas play a preponderant réle on the 
playbills. The Wild Duck was taken to the 
Paris Festival in 1956, and the production 
of Peer Gynt in the previous year was un- 
usual in that a father and a son (Alfred and 
the RADA-educated Toralvy Maurstad) 
shared the réle between them, the son play- 
ing the young and the father the old Peer. 
Last season’s A Midsummer Night's Dream 
was outstanding for Toraly Maurstad’s Puck, 
the choreography by Birgit Cullberg, from 
Stockholm, and the colourful settings by the 








late Janos Horvath, a talented designer from 
Hungary. More than half of Shakespeare 
and Shaw have been staged besides the best 
plays from the world repertoire, such as, 
taking some titles at random from the last 
three years, Tea and Sympathy, War and 
Peace (in Piscator’s version), The Visit of 
the Old Lady, The Potting-Shed, Look Back 
in Anger and Look Homeward Angel. 
During my visit I saw the theatre director, 
Knut Hergel’s production of Ibsen’s The Pre- 
tenders, deliberately static because inspired 
by a thirteenth-century tapestry. Though 
too young-looking for the réle of Skule, 
King Haakon’s father-in-law, Knut Wigert 
looked daggers and declaimed effectively, 
while Per Sunderland’s level-headed and 
peace-loving monarch was merely statuesque. 


In bringing on the ghost of the dead Bishop 
of Oslo (a part in which Kolbjérn Buéden 
rolled his eyes much to the audience’s 
amusement) the youthful Ibsen clearly made 
use of a Shakespearean device to little pur- 
pose. Arne Thomas Olsen’s production of 
The Good Woman of Setzuan (less well 
attended, alas!) was far more competently 
done, though the Brechtian setting (Chr. 
Stenersen) and costumes (Lita Prahl) were by 
the same couple. It was notable for a fine 
performance as Shen-Te by Norway’s lead- 
ing young actress, Liv Strémsted—whom 
London saw for a short spell in A Doll's 
House at RADA last summer—and the 
forceful and moving Yang Sun of Per 
Sunderland. Miss Strémsted’s Saint Joan 
next season should be worth watching! 
The National Theatre, with a full com- 
plement of 182 (including 40 actors), re- 
ceived a subsidy of about £70,000 this year, 
which suffices to cover one third of its 
annual budget. Mr. Olsen, who is 49, seems 
to be the youngest of its directors and actor- 
directors and this may account for the 
theatre’s academic reputation. Not enough 
young directors or actors are being trained 
or given a chance to show their paces, a sad 
situation which must be attributed to the 
over-strict system of “ controlled entry,” im- 
posed by the 60-year-old Actors’ Union. 
This is a defect which afflicts the Norwegian 
theatre as a whole. The free three-year 
course at the Drama School (directed by Mr. 
Olsen) turns out insufficient actors, and the 


Left: Aune Lise Tangstad as Tina Tienhoven in Maxwell 

Anderson and Kart Weill’s “ Knickerbocker Holiday,” 

produced at the People’s Theatre (Folketeatret), Oslo, by 
Sverre Hansen, with décor by Herman Bendixea. 


(Pictures by Sturlason) 




















demand is so great that some find them- 
selves playing in professional productions 
before they are halfway through. 

The New Theatre (Det Ny Teater) was 
opened in 1927 and seats 760. Its director, 
Axel Otto Normann, who is President of the 
Inter-Scandinavian Theatre Union, was the 
pre-war director of the National Theatre, re- 
signing when the German Nazis occupied 
Norway. In charge of the New since 1947, 
Mr. Normann presents a varied fare with 
inadequate public funds, for a theatre that 
is self-supporting technically, with its own 
wardrotes, workshops, etc., has to make do 
with a mere £16,000 from the city, having 
failed to win over to his side the men in 
the ministry (of Education and Religious 


Per Sunderiand, the pilot, and 
as Shen-Te, are seated 
of the wedding group in 
homas Olsen's production of 
“The Good W of 
Setzuan,”’ with scenery by Chr. Stener- 
sen and costumes by Lita Prahl, at the 
National Theatre, Oslo. Below left: 
Rut Tellefsen as Kristin and Georg 
Lékkeberg as Erlend, her in 
Tormod Skagestad’s production of his 
own adaptation of “ Kransen * (** The 
Wreath,” the first part of “ Kristin 
Lavransdotter,”’ the Nobel prize-winning 
novel by Sigrid Undset. Below right: 
Eva Bergh—not unknown as a film 
actress in British studios—in the rdle 
of Ingebjire in Sigrid Undset's 
“Kristin Lavransdotter’’ at the National 
Theatre, Bergen. 


Questions). As in the other Oslo theatres, 
his actors (who number 26 out of a total 
of 83 employees) are engaged by the year, 
with six weeks’ paid holidays, but his policy 
includes the production of new and am- 
bitious plays and operettes, like Camus’ 
Caligula, featuring Espen Schénterg, a 
famous young Hamlet, Strindberg’s Easter, 
brilliantly staged this season by Olof 
Molander, a guest director from Stockholm, 
or The Entertainer or Murder in the Cathe- 
dral, both of which enjoyed more of an 
artistic than a public success. Next on the 
list is the world premiére of a one-act play, 
the only play she ever wrote, by the Nobel 


prizewinner, Sigrid Undset. 


(Continued overleaf) 





The Call of the Fjords (Cond) 

Det Norske Teatret (The Norwegian 
Theatre) opened its doors in September 1945. 
Nobody, I am informed, but a Norwegian 
can understand the complicated language 
situation in the country. Briefly, there are 
two distinct Norwegian languages, and that 


spoken by the farmers, peasants and fisher- 
men, called New Norwegian as opposed to 
the literary Danish-dominated language of 


the bourgeois, is the one used at this 
theatre, directed, since 1953, by its former 
business-manager, Nils Sletbak. It seats 
740, employs 28 actors (out of a total of 
82), and received £53,000 this season. The 
director attributed the large losses last season 
to bad weather, but additional reasons must 
be sought farther afield. An attempt to 
attract new audiences by introducing season- 
ticket vouchers is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Last year 20,000 schoolchildren paid 
3/- and members of the People’s Theatre As- 
sociation bought 14 performances outright. 
The repertoire is varied and all-emtracing. 
though only Peer Gynt and The Pretenders, 
from the Ibsen playlist, are translated into 
New Norwegian. Outstanding productions in 
the past have been Olof Molander’s Spook 
Sonata by Strindterg and Eino Kalima has 
come from Finland on more than one occa- 
sion to stage his speciality, Chekhov. The 
theatre has staged Mother Courage and 
Annie Get Your Gun, and kast year’s Jocasta 
(Tordis Maurstad) in Oedipus was one of the 
highlights of the Bergen Festival. I found 
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Henki Kolstad as Archie Rice in “ The Entertainer 
by John Osborne, produced at the New Theatre, Oslo, 
by Alfred Solaas with setting by Kaare Hegle. 
(Photo by Sturlason) 
that Tormod Skagerstad—the theatre’s vir- 
tual artistic director—fell between two stools 
in attempting to adapt (and direct) Sigrid 
Undset’s Kristin Lavransdotter, the story of 
a young girl in medieval times, whose search 
for love and freedom of action is obstructed 
by the conventions of the Catholic society 
of the day. But the public, and even those 
not speaking New Norwegian, have been 
crowding to see the play since it opened the 
present season, possibly attracted by the 
magnetism of George Lékkeberg in the rdéle 

of Kristin’s seducer. 

The People’s Theatre (Folketearet), built 
in the 1930's as a cinema, has a fully- 
equipped modern stage, with revolve added 
to it in 1952, and was directed for a time 
by the late Hans Jakob Nielsen, one of 
Norway's great directors. It seats 1,192, em- 
ploys 115 staff (including 27 actors) and 
received a subsidy of £48,000 this year. It, 
too, offers drama and operette, like Anna 
Frank, Under Milk Wood, or, its current suc- 
cess, The Defeat, by the late Nordahl Greig. 
I saw an attractively-staged though poorly 
sung Weill operette, Knickerbocker Holiday, 
adapted by Maxwell Anderson from a whim- 
sical Washington Irving story and given an 
anti-totalitarian philosophy, which hugely 
pleased the schoolchildren, who packed the 
theatre when I was there; rather as our own 
young people react to Peter Pan, which, by 
the way is also this theatre's holiday- 
season fare for the young this year. On 
16th February the Folketeatret enters on a 
new period in its history. On that day the 
newly-founded city and _ State-subsidised 
Norwegian Opera (director, Kirsten Flagstad) 
will be launched with D’Albert’s Tiefland 
Sharing the theatre’s facilities, the new opera 
is mainly a travelling theatre (with opera 
and ballet companies) performing part of 
the time in Oslo and part in the rest of 
Norway. 

Since 1949 the rest of the country has been 
served by the self-supporting and self- 
contained State Travelling Theatre, the or- 
ganisation responsible for the visit to RADA 
last year. This year, with sutsidy of 
£38,000 and a guaraniee from local authori- 
ties of £10,000, eight companies will visit 400 
different localities, with 145 performances of 
Of Mice and Men, Candida, Look Back in 
Anger, Rosmersholm (directed by the octo- 
genarian Agnes Mowinckel), The Dark at the 


Top of the Stairs and Teahouse of the 
(Continued on page SO) 
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Chita Rivera (centre) dances in the number “‘ America.” 


F EVER America sent us a star, it was in 

the person of Chita Rivera, the dynamic 
girl-friend of the leader of the Sharks in 
West Side Story at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Miss Rivera is the friendliest of Americans— 
not forgetting Mary Martin or Julie Wilson 

but her eyes flash displeasure the moment 
she hears any suggestion of stardom being 
applied to her name. 

“We have no screaming stars in this show,” 
she protests vehemently. “We are a team 

all of us—and our success depends upon 
our remaining so. West Side Story was 
created by a team of great artistes, who were 
willing to give and take. Arthur Laurents 
wrote the book, Leonard Bernstein composed 
the music, Stephen Sondheim wrote the 
lyrics, Oliver Smith designed the sets and 
then Jerome Robbins choreographed the 
show and d.rected it, too. The ccntributions 
of these creative artists were fused into an 
indivisible sum-total, in the form of a 
musical, which I consider a great work of 
art. 

“I had the honour to create the rdle 
of Anita in both New York and London and 
from the very first I willingly took my place 
in the team of actors and actresses whose job 
it was to bring this powerful musical to life. 
It is a story of rival gangs and street warfare 
in the New York slums and the company 
can only do it justice if everyone recognises 
the smallest part in the cast is just as 
important as the largest. We firmly believe 
that and so there is no fighting for the lime- 
light or personal triumph. We are servants 
of the show and that alone is what matters 
most to us.” 

Miss Rivera, whose husband, Tony Mor- 
dente, is also in the cast, was born in 
Washington D.C. and set out with the idea of 
becoming a ballet dancer. She even won a 
scholarship to study with the New City Ballet. 
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A 
Shark 
Pushes 
a 
Pram 


by 
Eric Johns 


She never danced with the company, but was 
in the school long enough to discover she was 
an individualistic type of artist, who hated 
regimentation. She was willing to subject 
herself to any amount of discipline in class, 
but she hated the idea of dancing in line and 
behaving like an automaton. 

One day a young dancer, about to give 
an audition for the Broadway production of 
Call Me Madam, asked Miss Rivera to keep 
her company. Once in the theatre, Miss 
Rivera thought she would try her luck, too, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Chita Rivera as Anita and Ken Le Roy as Bernardo in a scene from Act 1. 


“West Side Story”’ 


IS latest American musical to reach our shores has met with a well- 
deserved and overwhelming artistic triumph at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Based on a conception of Jerome Robbins, who a'so directs the 
show and is responsible for the choreography, “West Side Story” has book 
Pictures by Arthur Laurents, music by Leonard Bernstein and lyrics by Stephen 
4 2 Sondheim. The costumes are designed by Irene Snaraff and settings by 
oe Se Oliver Smith. The talented company from America well deserve the high 
praise they have received, for all are called upon to act, sing and dance 
in this unusually integrated musical based on the story of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Incidentally, “West Side Story” received the 1958 Evening 
Standard Award for the best musical of the year. 
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Baby John: Those PR's 
They branded you! 


The setting is the West 
Side of New York 
during the last days of 
summer, and in the 
picture, left, Baby 
John (Ed Verso) com- 
miserates with another 
member of the Jets 
Gang who has 
received some unwel 
come attention from 
the rival Gang of 
Puerto Rican immi- 
grants, known as the 
Sharks. (Right: Riff 
the leader of the Jets 
(George Chakiris), the 
“Mercutio” of the 
story.) Below left 
Riff and his friend 
Tony (Don McKay) 
Below: Anita, with 
her boy friend's sister 
Maria (Marlys Wat- 
ters). Maria's brother. 
Bernardo, is the leader 
of the Sharks. 








Below 
Maria: Anita, it is now to be a dress for dancing, no longer 
for kneeling in front of an altar 











Riff: Come to the dance tonight . 
already told the gang you'd be there. 
Tony: What time? 











The dance that night in 
the gym. There is an 
atmosphere of tension 
when members of both 
the Jets and the Sharks 
turn up, and the club 
leader does his best to 
get the party going. But 
when at last Tony and 
Maria come face to face 
they fall in love at first 
sight and take the floor 
together in a kind of 
trance. Below: After 
the dance Tony is 
irresistibly drawn to 
Maria’s home. 








Tony: Come down 


The West Side Romeo calls to his Juliet as she 
stands on the tenement fire escape. 


The tender love scene between Tony and 

Maria, who have forgotten the insuper- 

able barrier which divides them. A 

moment from the musical number 
“Tonight.” 











The girl friends of 
the Sharks, led by 
Anita, in __ their 
whirlwind dance to 
the musical num- 
ber “America.” 


A-Rab: Go walk the 
streets. 


Midnight at the 
drug store, where 
the Jets have fore- 
gathered after the 
dance and refuse 
to leave when Doc, 
the owner (David 
Bauer, /eft), tries to 
lock up. They have 
been teasing Any- 
body's (Sylvia Ty- 
sick), a young tom- 
boy who is always 
ready for a fight 
and is now carried 
out forcibly. 


Joined by their girl 
friends the Jets 
dance excitingly to 
the musical num- 
ber “Cool.” 

















Schrank: Mind? Doc 
I have no mind. I 
am the village idiot 

The law puts in an 

appearance in the 

shape of Detective 

Schrank (Ted Gun- 

ther), who has had 

his eye on the 
gangs for a long 
time. Some of the 

Sharks have turned 

up at the drug 

store and Bernardo 
and Riff think it 

politic to put on a 

show of amity. But 

later they arrange 

to fight it out in 

spite of Tony's 

efforts to keep the 

peace for Maria’s 
sake. 


Tony: 1, Anton, take 
thee, Maria . 
Next day at 5.30 
p.m. Tony meets 
Maria at the Bridal 
shop. where she 
works with Anita. 
Left alone, they 
stage a mock wed- 
ding with the 
tailor’s dummies as 
the wedding guests. 
Begun in jest, the 
scene takes on a 
special meaning 
for the two young 
lovers. 








Tony: Hold it 


Tony, climbing over 
the fence, tries to 
stop the “rumble” (a 
gang fight) between 
the Jets and _ the 
Sharks. So far, 
thanks to Tony's 
intervention of the 
night before, the 
fight is between two 
members with fists 
only. Tony refuses 
to fight, and tragic- 
ally after his arrival 
the mood _ changes 
and Bernardo, facing 
Riff, pulls out his 
knife 


Left: The dramatic 
moment when Riff, 
mortally wounded 
by Bernardo, hands 
his knife to Tony, 
who, enraged at the 
tragic turn of events, 
leaps at Bernardo 
and strikes him 
down. 











Tony: Maria! 


Coming to himself, 
Tony realises the 
full implication of 
what he has done. 
He has killed the 
brother of the girl 
he loves. Below: A 
moment from the 
number “Some- 
where’’—the moving 
dream sequence that 
turns into a_night- 
mare. 


Right: Members of 
the Jets in their 
lighthearted number 
“Gee, Officer Krup- 
ke,” a witty song in 
which the gang dis- 
play their scorn of 
law and order. 
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Maria joins Anita who is heart-broken at the [ony Be ant 4 
~ ; ovi Ss enc 
news of Bernardo’s death. Earlier Tony, his Tony: Not here. They won't let us be 
clothes ripped and bloodstained, had come to 
Maria and now, fleeing from the police has 
taken refuge in the cellar of the drag store. 


hard enough 





A false rumour reaches Tony in the cellar that 
Maria is dead. He rushes into the street calling 


on Bernardo’s 

friend, Chino, to 

shoot him. A shot 

rings out just as 

Maria runs to meet 
her lover. 


Left: The final 
scene of the play. 
Shocked by the 
tragedy, and for- 
getting their en- 
mity, the Jets and 
the Sharks carry 
away Tony's body 











HIGHLIGHTS 
FROM THE SHOW 


H. M. TENNENT LIMITED, 
AND ROBERT E. GRIFFITH AND HAROLD S. PRINCE 


(by arrangement with Roger Ll. Stevens) 


PRESENT 


THE LONDON STARS 


OF 
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MARLYS WATTERS and DON McKAY 


Maria-I feel pretty-Tonight-One hand—one heart 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE 








Echoes from 
Broadway 


New York 
Plays 


reviewed 


by 
Ranald Savery 


Pat Hingie as “ J.B." and Nan Martin as his wife Sarah in 


the play 


“J5.B.", by Archibald MacLeish, which Brooks 


Atkinson of The New York Times calls * one of the memorable 


HAKESPEARE was rampant in New 

York at year’s end. At the Broadway 
Theatre, the Old Vic-Company presented a 
repertory of Twelfth Night, Hamlet and 
Henry V. A short distance away, John 
Gielgud was running practically the full 
gamut of the Bard in his Ages of Man tour 
de force. Keeping in the swing, an off- 
Broadway group, the Shakespearites, put on 
King Lear, giving it an earnest but only 
mildly satisfactory interpretation. 

The Old Vic appearance, under auspices 
of Old Vic Trust Ltd. and the Arts Council 
of Great Britain, with S. Hurok functioning 
in the management capacity, came following 
a tour that extended across Canada and the 
United States. Making major impact were 
John Neville in the poles-apart réles of 
Aguecheek and Hamlet, Barbara Jefford as 
Viola and Ophelia, and Laurence Harvey as 
Henry Number Five. 

Critical opinion in New York was more 
or less agreed that Twelfth Night and Henry 
V were quite eminently successful. Hamlet 
seemed conventionally directed and acted, 
lacking inspiration, only Miss Jefford and 
Mr. Neville striking really bright sparks in 
their performances. The very broad, un- 
inhibited treatment of Twelfth Night was a 
comic delight. Detail of characterisation 
and colour of historic panoply made Henry 
V an impressive piece of theatre. 


works of the century.” 


, 


Gielgud’s “readings” from Shakespeare 
constituted a stunning performance, eliciting 
ecstatic praise from the critics. Box office 
response was so encouraging that ways and 
means were being considered to extend the 
limited engagement. Concept of Sir John’s 
presentation, with its illuminating insight 
into Shakespeare’s roll-call of life’s pro- 
blems and triumphs, was a striking one 
His eloquently versatile interpretations held 
unabated interest from start to finish-—a 
remarkable achievement. 

Play that brought loud critical huzzahs 
and consequent ticket-buying patronage was 
J.B.. work of the noted American poet, 
essayist and annotator, Archibald MacLeish 
Mr. MacLeish took the biblical parable of 
Job, put it in a modern setting, injected some 
symbolism and inscribed his dialogue in 
verse-prose, borrowing occasional passages 
from the original. Result was a_philo- 
sophical tribute to human faith and love, 
accorded highly competent stage production 
by Alfred de Liagre, Jr.. and Elia Kazan 
This reviewer, while well aware of the in- 
spirational nature of the content and 
quality of the writing, was not impressed 
quite to the extent which permeated the 
pundits. Granted the validity of the author's 
thesis that love conquers all, I thought he 
went rather a long way around to prove it 

Setting was an unusual one for the subject 





mond Massey as Mr. Zuss and Plummer as 
Mes im another scene from “ J.B.", the new Broadway hit 
ae ANTA Theatre. The play is directed by Elia Kazan 


Suzanne Piesnette as Leah, Maureen Stapleton as Ida and Eli 
Wallach as Willie im a scene from “ The Cold Wind and the 
Warm” by S. N. Behrman at the Morosco Theatre. 


with scenery by Boris Aronson. 


matter. A couple of minor circus employees 
decide to amuse themselves by enacting a 
play about God and Satan competing for 
the soul of a man. He is a successful busi- 
ness man, happy with his family, well 
principled and upright in character. All of 
a sudden, terrible things start to happen to 
him, through no apparent fault of his own. 
God and Satan (Mr. Zuss and Nickles in 
the play) maintain a side-stage commentary 
on whether J.B. is going to hold on to his 
faith. He does. 

Christopher Plummer turned in an ex- 
cellent performance as Nickles, bringing 
helpful vitality and sharpness to proceed- 
ings which tended to become pontifical. 
Raymond Massey was properly august as 
Mr. Zuss; Pat Hingle followed J.B. along 
his dark unhappy path with perceptive re- 
gard for details of character and situation. 

An _ affectionately-written excursion into 
memory of things past was The Cold Wind 
and the Warm. Author S. N. Bernman 
looked back into his own youth in a Jewish 
community of a small American city, period 
1908-1915, for an intimate appraisal of per- 
sonal problems, ambitions and adjustments. 
There is a very young man working to be 
a composer of music. There is his older 
young friend, an intellectual, who finds great 
difficulty in setting a life’s course, ham- 
pered by an unreasonable love to a selfish 
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girl. (Tragedy overtakes this young man 
at the end.) There is the older generation 
represented by a woman who is an enthusi- 
astic amateur “matchmaker,” a _ deeply 
religious father, and others, some character- 
ised in naturally humorous vein. 

Under sensitive direction of Harold 
Clurman, and some fine acting, the play 
generated a feeling of warmth and intensity 
that was truly affecting. Eli Wallach and 
Maureen Stapleton were at their very best in 
leading rdles, excellently supported by 
Timmy Everett, Carol Grace, Morris 
Carnovsky, Sanford Meisner and Suzanne 
Pleshette. 

Recent British mode of murder a la 
comedy came to Broadway in The Gazebo, 
by Alec Coppel, although the scene was 
Long Island, U.S.A. Story of a television 
writer who takes steps to eliminate a black- 
mailer threatening his wife, it treats the 
traditional body-in-the-summerhouse theme 
with comic parody. Not the least of its 
effectiveness stemmed from skilled perfor- 
mances by Walter Slezak and Jayne 
Meadows as the husband and wife being 
oh-so-nonchalant in the face of murky 
doings. 

Another comedy along more conventional 
lines had the sparkling Celeste Holm play- 
ing the part of a bride who makes the 
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dismaying discovery that she is expected to 
be a “corporate wife” as well as a home- 
maker. The play, titled Third Best Sport, 
by Eleanor and Leo Bayer, jabs humorously So man y 
at aspects of the domestic side of modern 
business and salesmanship. There was some 
good fun in the show, with Miss Holm turn- 
ing every trick of her considerable talents people 
and personality to help it over a number of 
slow spots. 

A new musical, Whoop-Up, also tended to = 
be spotty, although it possessed lively dance are say t n £ 
numbers, one or two songs of effective 
topical satire aimed at the treasured Wild 
West tradition, and several bits of broadly a s 
funny stage antics. It was set on a present- Ni arti ni 
day American Indian Reservation, adapted 
from a book, Stay Away Joe, by Dan 
Cushman, and written and composed by Cy 
Feuer, Ernest H. Martin, Mr. Cushman, 
Norman Gimbel and Moose Charlap. 

A stage adaptation of Graham Greene's 
The Power and the Glory, by Denis Cannan 
and Pierre Bost, was offered at the off- 
Broadway Phoenix Theatre receiving in 
general a good critical reaction. Fritz 
Weaver coped admirably with the involved, 
unsympathetic réle of the weakling priest. Sweet or Dry 
This reviewer was somewhat less than 
carried away by the presentation. * 
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Beatrix Lehmann as Lady Macbeth and Michael Hordern as Macbeth, in Douglas Seale’s new 
production of Shakespeare’s tragedy at the Old Vic. 


“Macheth”’ 


IS revival of “Macbeth,” which had its first performance on 17th December, received a 

mixed press, but nevertheless has proved a big success at the Old Vic, playing to record 

breaking houses. Directed by Douglas Seale, this is the occasion of their first appearances in 

the leading réles ty Beatrix Lehmann and Michael Hordern. The décor and costumes are 

designed by Desmond Heeley, with music by Christopher Whelen and fights arranged by 
Bernard Hepton and John Greenwood. 
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After the battle Macbeth meets the three Witches (Rosalind Atkinson, Silvia Francis and Juliet 
Cooke). With him is Banquo (Jack May). 


The battle-stained Sergeant (Daniel Thorndike) 


brings news to Duncan, King of Scotland Below: Duncan bestows the rank of Prince 
(Derek Francis), of Macbeth’s prowess on the of Cumberland on his son Malcolm (Jeremy 
field of battle. Kemp, kneeling). 














Lady Macbeth welcomes 
the King to Macbeth’s 
castle. A messenger had 
earlier brought her a mes- 
sage from her husband 
telling of his newly- 


bestowed title, Thane of 

Cawdor, and how the 

Witches had foretold this 

and that he would be 
King. 


VMacheth: Methought 1 heard a 
voice cry “* Sleep no more!" 


Later that night, after 

Macbeth has murdered 

the King and his atten- 
dants. 








In the early morning Macduff comes to wake the King and finds him murdered. He brings the 
terrible news to Macbeth. (John Phillips as Macduff.) 


Below: Macbeth, now King, is confronted by Banquo’s ghost. Driven on by the Witches’ 
prophesy that Banquo’s heirs would come to the throne, he had instigated the murder of his 


friend. 

















Lady Macbeth, appalled 
by her husband’s behav- 
iour, has dismissed the 
assembled guests. She 
begins to realise to what 
depths they have sunk in 
their pursuit of power, 
and feelings of remorse 
overcome her. 


Below: Lady Macduff’s 
sons afe seized by the 
murderers sent by Mac- 
beth. (Pauline Letts as 
Lady Macduff). 








Lady Macbeth: Come, come, come, come, give me your 
hand. What's done cannot be undone. To bed, to bed, 
to bed 


Lady Macbeth, her mind unhinged, is observed 
sleep walking by the doctor. 





(Denis Chin- 
nery, left) brings 
news to Macduff 
that his wife and 
children are dead. 
He is stirred to 
take his vengeance 
against Macbeth 
and with Malcolm 
sets forth to meet 


the King 


Ross 


Messenger: As 1 did stand my watch upon the hill 
I look'd towards Birnam, an anon, methought 
The wood began to move 

Macbeth: Liar and slave! 


A moment towards the end of the play. 





—— 














Repertory in Transition 


iz 


The Sense of 
Occasion 


by 
LAURENCE EVANS 


James Perry and his wife, Gilda, in 

a scene from **‘ The Man in Grey.” 

Also in the picture is Alec Myles 
as a page. 


T Watford’s Palace Theatre you will find 
that sense of occasion which is part and 
parcel of good theatre-going. For more than 
£6,000 has recently been spent on making 
the interior the kind of attractive place which 
to visit is, in itself, a pleasant experience. 
The redecoration of the theatre a few 
months ago came after two years of running 
it on a shoe-string and without even a 
licensed bar! 
Started by James and Gilda Perry, a hus- 
band and wife team who met in the Anna 
Neagle musical The Glorious Days at the 


Palace, London, the company have staged 
many interesting productions. But it was 
not until a local business man, Mr. T. Rigby 
Taylor, who had followed their work for 
some time, joined them as a director that 
they were able to finance the renovations. 

Now the Adam greens, lilacs and gold, the 
cushy seats and thick pile carpet give mem- 
bers of the audience that opulent sense of 
satisfaction which even those who would 
condemn patrons to a spartan existence can- 
not discard—if they want audiences. 

As a result, Watford’s attendances have 
increased overall by 60 per cent, Mr. Perry 
told me enthusiastically. | saw a performance 
of Sailor Beware on a Thursday night. In a 
theatre seating 800 there were only 30 empty 
seats. Normally, Saturdays and Mondays are 
full-houses, with about 60 per cent on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Mr. Perry attaches tremendous importance 
to “public relations.” A mahogany board in 
the foyer on which seat prices are etched in 
gold leaf may seem an extravagance to some 
but Mr. Perry believes it gives that “sense of 
occasion” as one enters the theatre, putting 
the audience in the correct receptive mood. 
I agree with him wholeheartedly. 

Certainly the luxurious atmosphere of the 
Palace is far in advance of the dingy sur- 
roundings of many of our local cinemas. It 
is, I believe, inducement enough to make the 
most ardent viewer leave his TV chair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry took over the theatre 


(Continued overleaf) 


John Clegg as Jimmy Porter and Anne Marzell as 
Alison in “ Look Back in Anger’ by John Osborne. 











from Andrew Melville after experience 
principally in musicals. This has stood them 
in good stead, for in addition to pr-senting 
straight plays they are able to present with 
success pantomimes, revues and musical 
shows from time to time as well as a com- 
bined old-time show which comprises a 
melodrama and music hall. They produce the 
musicals and act in straight plays and 
musicals, and Gilda Perry looks after chore- 
ography. Their versatility appears to have 
the golden touch. 

Another asset of the company is their pro- 
ducer Ivan Butler. Mr. Butler has knowledge 
of most facets of repertory, including acting 
and playwriting. He has written a play in 
collaboration with Falkland Cary called 
Paper Chain, as well as a number of others 
for stage and television. 

Mr. Perry's play policy is instructive and 
constructive. He will take risks to experi- 
ment. Despite the 12 new plays presented at 
Watford which were virtual flops, he is not 
discouraged. He is continuously reading new 
works and will try again once he considers 
he has found the one with the right appeal. 

Neither is he tied to “popular” plays just 
because they have succeeded in the West 
End. Each play is carefully selected after 
assessing its potential appeal to Watford 
audiences. To illustrate their catholicity of 
choice. the company have produced The 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, The Res- 
pectable Prostitute, Tchekov's The Proposal, 
Look Back in Anger, The Man in Possession, 
The Man in Grey, The Drunkard and The 
Little Hut. 

Mr. Perry relies upon a small strong 
nucleus of actors to form his company to 
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Perry, _ Perry 
and Bob Grant. 


Below: Mi Hyen as 
Shirley Hornett, James 
Perry as Albert Tuof- 
nell, A.B., and Mar- 
jorie Fleeson as Emma 
Hornett in “ Sailor 
Beware!” by Philip 
King and Falkland 
Cary. 





which he recruits others when required. As 
for the controversial point of weekly pro- 
ductions, which are necessary for Watford if 
good houses are to be achieved, he avers that 
there is no need for standards to fall pro- 
vided the players are not expected to take 
on too much each week. Having seen Sailor 
Beware, 1 can confirm that he is right as 
far as Watford is concerned. This was a 
sparkling production with some _finely- 
contrived performances. 

Generally, Mr. Perry believes that reper- 
tory is in for a big boom and he endorses the 


(Continued on page 52) 














Gittel: How much do you need? Jerry: You're a very generous gi-l. 
Peter Finch as Jerry Ryan and Gerry Jedd as Gittel Mosca in an early scene from the play. 
Jerry, a young lawyer from Nebraska who is in the process of being divorced by his wife back 
home, calls on Gittel, a dancer from the Bronx, whom he has recently met at a party. They 
find solace for their loneliness in each other’s company. 


“Two 
for the 
Seesaw” 


@ SCENES from William Gibson’s 

comedy “Two for the Seesaw” at the 
Haymarket Theatre. This two-character 
play has been superbly directed by Arthur 
Penn, who also produced the play in New 
York, and is beautifully played by the 
American actress Gerry Jedd and by 
Peter Finch. The setting, by George 
Jenkins, show two rooms in New York 
City and the story, which is often moving, 
tells amusingly of a nine-months’ love 
affair between two lonely and not very 

compatible people. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 





Gittel: Talk to her, don't 
talk to her, it's your 
business. You wamt to 
brag to her, just don't 
bring me in 


The scene is Gittel’s 
room one month 
later. Their happi- 
ness is marred by 
frequent telephone 
calls from Jerry's 
wife. It transpires 
that Jerry is still 
very much attached 
to his wife, who 
wants the divorce in 
order to marry 
again, and that as a 
lawyer he has never 
stood on his own 
feet. Right from the 
start he has been 
under the influence 
of his wealthy and 
influential father-in- 
law, a situation he 
has resented very 
much and which has 
been the cause of 
his marital 
difficulties. 


Jerry: Did you go to bed 
with him? 

Gittel: So what if I did 
that’s the end of the 
work? 


An angry scene 
when Jerry suspects 
Gittel, whose way of 
life is not very con- 
ventional, of having 
an affair with an- 
other man. Both are 
beginning to find the 
relationship unsatis- 
factory—he because 
of Gittel’s stubborn 
independence. and 
she because she feels 
Jerry's heart is 
divided. 

















Gittel: Don't leave me. Don't 
leave me. 

Jerry: Um here, infam. I'm 
not leaving. 


Jerry is about to leave 
in anger when Gittel, 
who has an ulcer, calls 
him back and tells him 
that she has a haemorr- 
hage and that she is 
frightened 


Below left 


Gittel: Jerry, honey, hiya. I 
thought you'd never be 
home 


A month later Jerry has 
moved into  Gittel’s 
apartment and is study- 
ing for the law exams 
which will enable him 
to practice in New 
York. Gittel, who has 
been very ill, is slowly 
recovering and below 
right, Jerry encourages 


her to walk by holding 
his present to her tan- 
talisingly out of reach. 








Gittel: You're giving up your 
flat? 


Gittel, who is in love 
with Jerry and has been 
afraid that he would 
return to his own fiat 
once she was well 
enough, learns that he 
plans to give up his place 
and move in permanently 
with her. 


Gittel: **— although the plain- 
tiff has conducted herself as 
a true and faithful wife to 
the defendant the said 
defendant has been guilty of 
acts of cruelty towards the 
plaintiff destroying the peace 
of mind of the plaimiff and 
the object of matrimony It 
is hereby ordered, adjudged 


A month later Gittel and 
Jerry are moving Jerry's 
belongings from his flat. 
Jerry seems uneasy, and 
unexpectedly Gittel 
comes upon the reason 
Jerry then tells her that 
he still loves his wife who 
has been begging him to 
come back. He has 
passed his law exam, 
found a new self-confi- 
dence and is prepared 
to start afresh on his 
own terms, to which his 
wife has agreed. Sadly 
Gittel lets him go. 




















Whispers from 
the Wings .,.” 


ker-on 


ECAUSE Eighty in the Shade, Clemence 

Dane’s new play about an octogenarian 
actress, has brought Sybil Thorndike and 
Lewis Casson back to the West End at the 
time of their golden wedding celebrations, it 
has already given rise to a couple of plau- 
sible, though entirely incorrect, stories which 
may become legends within the next 
decade. 

“There was never any question of this 
play being written for us as a golden wed- 
ding present,” affirmed Dame Sybil in 
her dressing-room at the Globe Theatre. 
“Clemence Dane has always been wildly 
kecn on the theatre and as far back as two 
years ago, she discussed with us the idea 
of a play about an elderly actress at log- 
gerheads with her family. It is quite wrong 
to imagine it was written for a special occa- 
sion, though such an idea made a good 
Press story when we opened in London. 

“It is equally wrong to suggest that Miss 
Dane’s portrait of the ageing actress is 
based on any real person. Because Dame 
Sophia Carrell, as she is called, is domin- 
ated by a daughter with an iron will, while 
the son, who is the apple of her eye, 
escapes to reside in Italy, it has been in- 
ferred that Miss Dane had Ellen Terry at 
the back of her mind when she wrote the 
play. During her old age Ellen Terry lived 
with her daughter, Edith Craig, in Kent, 
while her son, Gordon Craig, stayed abroad. 

“ As far as this play is concerned, Miss 
Dane might just as well be accused of 
basing her plot on my private life and my 
relationship with our four children. Strong 
theatre personalities have a way of making 
themselves felt in their families. The 
children either accept the situation or they 
dodge. Mine dodged! The fact that I 
have one son in Australia and another in 
Ireland; that I have one daughter in Canada 
and another in this country, could just as 
easily suggest a play along the lines of 
Eighty in the Shade. 1 would like to add 
that our children have always been friendly 
towards us and we call and see them 
whenever our work takes us their way!” 

The daughter in Eighty in the Shade, a 
bitter, frustrated, unloved woman, brilliantly 
played by Valerie Taylor, has, in Sir Lewis's 
opinion, been written in hate. “She has been 
created with such passionate hatred,” he 





Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson. 


maintains, “ that there is no point at which 
she can really be understood. She has run 
away with the author, as Shylock ran away 
with Shakespeare, and so it becomes im- 
possible to take sides with her, even for the 
briefest time.” 

The idea of playing an actress has no 
special fascination for Dame Sybil. She has 
already played three other actresses during 
her career—Peg Woffington in Masks and 
Faces, Mrs. Siddons in a piece of that name, 
and the title-réle of Barrie’s Rosalind, 
written specially for Irene Vanbrugh. “I 
don't play a part unless it attracts me,” she 
added, “ whether an actress or any woman 
under the sun.” 

After travelling 60,000 miles in the past 
four years, playing in Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, India and Turkey, this 
wonderful husband and wife team, unique in 
theatre history, are happy to be anchored 
in the West End for a while, but they have 
no intention of playing out the rest of 
their careers cosily installed in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. They are still essentially strolling 
players at heart. 

“We've always had a mad passion for 
travel,” explains Dame Sybil, quite simply. 
“Those drama recitals we gave in so many 
different countries meant that I could realise 
my ambition of seeing the sun rise over 
Everest and that I could see Istanbul, which 
had always fascinated me, ever since I read 
about it as a girl, when they called it Con- 
stantinople. We could travel light—without 

(Continued on page 44) 























a | inderella”’ at the Coliseum 


@ SCENES from the highly successful pantomime which Haroid Fielding presents at the Coliseum. With music 

by Richard Rodgers and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein I], this spectacular show is directed by Freddie Carpenter 
with scenery and costumes by Loudon Sainthill, choreography by Tommy Linden and lighting by Michael Northen. 
On the page img are seen top, Siumy Edwards and Tommy Steele as the King and Buttons and below the 
scene in which Baby Bear (Maryon Leslie) invites Buttons to her party in the barn. Above icft: The Prince (Bruce 
Trent) meets Cinderella (Yana) for the first time im the forest, and above right, the Ugly Sisters, Ted Durante and 
Kenneth Williams. Below: the delightful scene in which the Fairy Godmother (Betty Marsden, rig//) sees Cinderella 

off to the ball in the fairy coach (Pictures by David Sim) 





A Shark Pushes a Pram (( ond.) 


and she was given the job her friend wanted 
so desperately! It was an awkward situa- 
tion, but they knew each other too well to 
let it cause a rift in their relationship. And 
so, Miss Rivera started a career as dancer 
in Broadway musicals. Guys and Dolls and 
Can Can followed and in The Shoe String 
Revue, she opened her mouth on the stage 
for the first time, to speak a few lines and 
sing a lyric or two. Then came Seventh 
Heaven and Mr. Wonderful, and finally 
West Side Story. 

Jerome Robbins, when casting West Side 
Story, was only interested in artists who were 
sufficiently versatile to act, sing and dance. 
Miss Rivera passed the test with ease, to 
score the biggest success of her career. She 
does not believe any artist can sing, dance 
and act on the very top level in all three 
spheres. She is of the opinion one has to 
decide to specialise in one field and to work 
like a slave to master one particular art. 
She chose to be a dancer and she still 
regards herself, primarily, as a dancer. She 
has since become a very good singer in 
musicals and she can hold her own as an 
actress with any rival on the same boards. 
To try and study all three at once, from the 
outset, would only result in being master of 
none. 

She is a great admirer of the beautiful 
words Arthur Laurents has used in the book 
of West Side Story. She found them just 
as inspiring as the music and the choreo- 
graphy, and feels their sound and meaning 
cry out to be expressed in poetic movement. 

The greatest moment of her career—a 
memory she will treasure to the end of her 
days—was Princess Margaret’s back-stage 
visit, after attending a preview of West Side 
Story, on the eve of the London premiére. 
“I have never played before royalty before,” 
said Miss Rivera, “and I can assure you that 
it is a unique experience. The presence of a 
royal personage in the house produces a 
different feeling . . . there is magic in the 
air . . . something more wonderful than one 
has ever known before. Never shall I forget 
the sight of the radiant Princess, dazzling 
with jewels, shaking hands with us all... 
and the boys with their dirty jeans and side- 
boards. It was all so incongruous... . but, 
oh, so wonderful! ” 

Having experienced the artistic satisfaction 
of playing a leading part in which she 
dances, acts and sings, Miss Rivera has no 
desire to return to a career of mere dancing. 
She wants to go on playing in musicals, 


though one can hardly imagine another 
miraculous West Side Story to turn up when- 
ever she is free to accept an engagement. 

Motherhood has its attractions for her. 
She left the New York production of West 
Side Story to have her first baby and by the 
time she was ready for work again, she 
joined the London cast and came over with 
her husband and child to enjoy what she 
calls their honeymoon. They were far too 
busy on Broadway to consider such a luxury 
at the time of their wedding. After West 
Side Story, she would like to have another 
child before going into another show. 

Her pride and joy at the moment is a 
perambulator, which she has just purchased 
in London to take the baby for a daily 
outing in Hyde Park. Such a vehicle has 
never been seen in New York, where Miss 
Rivera knows she will be the envy of every 
mother and nannie in Central Park. “I 
should not be surprised if she has it fitted 
with a built-in bar and television, before we 
go back home,” commented her young 
husband . . . who was really equally excited 
about the new purchase! 


Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 


truck-loads of scenery and costumes. It is 
the ideal way of seeing the world, especially 
travelling by air, which cuts out tedious 
days spent in trains crossing vast stretches 
of dull countryside.” 

“ We've always enjoyed playing together,” 
added Sir Lewis, “so our recital tours meant 
we always acted opposite each other. We 
never had scenes with fellow actors because 
we were a self-contained company of two. 
John Gielgud has had enormous success 
in America with his one-man Shakespeare 
evening and Emlyn Williams’s Dickens and 
Dylan Thomas programmes are famous all 
over the world. Being alone, they must 
often get a bit lonely on their far-flung 
tours, but Sybil and I have always been 
lucky in being together.” 

There is no knowing what this pair of 
tireless barnstormers will do after the run 
of Eighty in the Shade, but Dame Sybil has 
already mentioned that she has never been 
to Moscow and that South America would 
be worth a visit. “I've been to Hong 
Kong,” she observed, “ but there’s quite a 
lot of China I'd like to see!” It will not 


be her fault if they are not seen, hand in 
hand, sailing up the Amazon, sight-seeing 
in the Kremlin and even gazing at the 
beauty beyond the Great Wall of China, 
before they are all that much older. * 




































Repertory 
Roundabout 


by Laurence Evans 


The luxurious Coffee Bar of  * 
Coventry's new £250,000 Bel- 
grade Theatre, the walls of 
which now display the recently 
acquired “ PUNCH” perman- 
ent exhibition of theatrical 
cartoons, caricatures and humor- 
ous drawings. 


ANY repertories have discovered the 
value of junior clubs. Membership, 
for those under a certain age, not only aims 
to interest young people in the theatre, but 
also brings more tangible benefits, such as 
reduction in the price of tickets. This is 
as it should be, for, in view of all the other 
competition in entertainment, it is essential 
to catch that interest while minds and 
opinions are still forming. The repertory 
theatre is often the only theatre people have 
the chance of attending regularly. Can it 
rely on these future audiences for survival? 
I believe it can. Theatregoers are a grow- 
ing minority and with increased education 
there will, eventually, be a greater demand 
for “live” theatre of a higher standard. 
It is already evident that many intelligent 
younger folk, sickened by much of poor 
quality on television, are looking beyond 
the fireside for their entertainment. It is 
up to the repertory theatre to prove it has 
much to offer. In old Merrie England the 
pub or tavern was the community place of 
the town. In what we hope will be Merrie 
England of the late 20th century the local 
theatre could be a similar meeting place, 
especially where clubs, meetings and social 
gatherings augment the day-to-day work of 
the theatre. 
* * . 


| was very glad to hear that Geoffrey Ost, 
producer for the Sheffield Repertory Com- 
pany, is to receive the honorary degree of 
M.A. at Sheffield University in June. 

The company have just completed their 
Christmas production. This was The Other 
Cinderella, a new play by Nicholas Stuart 
Gray. Current production is Shakespeare's 
Love's Labour's Lost, which is due to end on 
14th February. 


a - iene 
- BR! 


Talking of youth being interested in the 
theatre, I was delighted to hear of an ex- 
periment made by the Little Theatre, Bristol, 
at the beginning of January. Mr. A. S. 
Elliman, manager and licensee, informs me 
that schoolchildren between the ages of 12 
and 18, were invited to an “Any Questions?” 


programme on the theatre in general. This 
was the first school holiday attraction to 
be organised by a theatre, and held in a 
theatre, in the West Country. It is fitting 
that it should not only have been in Bristol, 
one of our major theatre centres, but should 
also have been organised by the Rapier 
Players, one of the oldest professional 
repertory theatres still in existence. 

The chairman of a panel of four was 
Cyril Wood, former regional director of the 
Arts Council in Bristol and now director of 
the South-Western Arts Association. 

It was an afternoon session and entirely 
free of charge. Mr. Elliman states there 
were two otjects: (1) to provide an inter- 
esting and entertaining holiday occupation 
for the children, and (2) to foster any 
interest they might have in “live” theatre 

= * + 


The Newcastle Playhouse Company are 
taking a bold step in producing Robert 
Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy on 9th Fetru- 
ary. This is likely to be the first actual 
repertory presentation of the play since the 
Lord Chamberlain relaxed the censorship 
restrictions imposed upon it. 

Lewis Teasdale, a former assistant stage 
manager with the company, has been in- 
vited to return as guest artist in the réle 
of Tom Lee, thus affording him the first 
opportunity of acting in Newcastle, his 
home town, since 1953, when he was seen 
as Emanuel Brodsky in The Same Sky. * 











Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONI’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibiticn of paintings by famous Artists 


Leoni recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 








GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 
79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 





, = ao 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m 


C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








Under persona! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise."” 
Econ Rownay, 
Daily Telegraph 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Facilities for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservation up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and GERrard 3066 





PHEASANTRY CLUB 
152 Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 


Situated in the heart of London's 
Bohemian quarter, the Pheasantry 
is one of the Capital's most 
famous Clubs. 


Open daily for Lunch, Dinner 
and Supper. Dancing every 
evening. Excellent cuisine. 
PLEASE WRITE TO SECRETAR) 
FOR BROCHURE AND DETAILS FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 

















The 
Perfect Drink 
at any time 
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Restaurant News 


NE of the highlights of Soho is the Casa 

Pepe Restaurant. All that is best in 
Spanish cooking can be obtained there. 
Colourful, also, is the well-known owner, 
Mr. Solsona, better known to gastronomes 
as Mr. Pepe. A television personality and 
the author of a delightful book on Spanish 
cooking, Mr. Pepe has been cooking since 
the age of nine. Assisted by his able wife, 
Mr. Pepe also runs a twin restaurant in 
Fulham Road, Kensington. where the 
Taberna Room is most popular. Here is to 
be found a cabaret, a Spanish guitarist, a 
Flamenco singer and a dance floor. 

I found in the Soho restaurant a menu 
that reads like a book. A favourite dish is 
Paella Valenciana (rice with chicken, lob- 
ster, mussels and pimentos). Spanish wines 
are good and should be chosen here to com- 
plement the cooking. 

In the heart of Chelsea, famous haunt for 
artists and writers, is the Pheasantry Club. 
The premises are in the building that was 
originally the hunting lodge of Charles II 
the story goes that it was one of his trysting 
places with Nell Gwynne. Several local 
artists have contributed to the décor and the 
display of many varied paintings make any 
visit interesting and gay. There are excel- 
lent continental dishes and the Shasklik, 
served on a flaming sword in the darkened 
restaurant, is unique. There is dancing 
every evening. This is well worth a visit. 

I found as usual a long queue at the Vega 
Restaurant in Leicester Square. This is a 
vegetarian restaurant and the number of 
vegetarians is increasing yearly. For those 
who can appreciate the natural way of living, 
this restaurant provides food to delight both 
eye and palate. The Vega is among the old- 
est and most famous of the vegetarian res- 
taurants. Owner Mr. Highton, who is a 
keen athlete as well as a vegetarian, tells me 
that they serve over 1,000 meals a day. 

Useful for theatregoers is the early com- 
mencement of the dinner hour which is 5.30 
p.m. Some specialities here are cold fruit 
soup, which is delicious; egg a la Cubana: 
and the povular Bauernfruhstuck (German 
farmer’s breakfast), which consists of 
scrambled eggs with crutons, sauté potatoes 
and fried onions. Salads such as Japanese. 
American, Florida and Waldorf are the best 
in London. M.T. 





LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 
RESTAURANT 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Open noon-midnight 
Fully licensed. 


Theatre dinners. 
Sundays for dinner from 7 p.m. 








LEY ON’S & 


Chop Suey Restaurant i 
Established 1926 


91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. [J 
GERrard 5875 es 


(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11 p.m. 








Fully Licensed Open Daily 
in London 


The most famous Greek restaurant 


? , 
Akropolis 
24 Percy Street, W1 
LUNCHES THEATRE DINNERS & SUPPERS 
Open daily 12.30 noon—11.39 pm 
Sundays 7 pm—11 pm 


Fully Licensed MUSeum 2289 











London’s Epicurean Rendezvous 
RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and Perfect 
Service under the Personal Supervision of 

Varnavas 


Telephone: MUSeum 4804 

















Limberger’s Tyrol Restaurant 
42 DEAN STREET 
Telephone: GERrard 9455 
CONTINENTAL SPECIALITIES 
ZITHER MUSIC 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
sy Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
__ Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
€°*® Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 











; : i. 
“ao, CS 
qye 11 WARDOUR STREET b- 
LONDON, W.1 : 
Open until 2 a.m., including Sunday 31%) 
Fully Licensed ss 
=e 
Rest.: Ger 3583. —-Rec.: Ger 1739 FR. 











“Bs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
aio 
Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 
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Autumn Term at RADA wy Harold Matthews 


HE season opened with a strong and 

dignified production of Everyman by 
Mr. Hugh Miller, in which the diction was 
particularly commendatle and the Tudor 
costumes spoke well for the Academy ward- 
robe. The clear voice of Pamela Hall, as 
the Messenger, arrested the right kind of 
attention at the outset. The Everyman of 
Peter Penry Jones was tall and arrowy with 
a passionate voice. Altogether, a surprising 
amount of feeling was expressed ty the 
characters of this almost liturgical piece of 
writ ng. 

The Leading Lady, by Ruth Gordon, 
which followed next, is a stagy play about 
stage people with melodramatic situations 
and some flat periods equally spurious. 
The scene is New York, round atout 
1900. The producer, Miss Judith Gick, 
had a big team to handle. The opening 
scene was remarkable for the movement 
and grouping of many small parts. The 
programme consisted of a list of twenty 
single names and not the slightest indication 
of who or what they were, in themselves or 
in relation to each other. Some were well 
played, some badly played and some so so. 
As the scene progressed, it became possitle 
to discern those characters who were going 
to matter; they were a leading actor and 
his wife, his manager, a playwright and a 
critic. As these were the most important, so 
they were the best played, but some of the 
supporting parts were so badly played that 
they could not te said to support at all. 

No attempt was made to speak like 
Americans, which seemed hard on the player 
who had to act a black servant. He and the 
dramatic critic bore the turden of locating 
the action. Some characters cannot be trans- 
planted. The New York dramatic critic is 
peculiar to New York. Very rude, very rude 
and disgustingly conceited did he appear when 
speaking plain English to fellow mortals 
face to face. The American accent from 
everybody would have gone far to explain 
and excuse him. The speaking “pure” 
, English probably helped the leads—Fern 
Warner, who played Gay Marriott, a success- 
ful actress, and John Clark, who played 
Gerald Marriott, her hustand, an actor- 
manager—and the actor’s temperament is 
doubtless the same in New York as in 
London. 

It is a sad reflection upon human nature 
that it is easier to act a cad so as to carry 
conviction than to act a man of honour. 
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John Clark dominated the scene in Act I, 
but Gerald, the root of the action, was 
killed off, and it was never again so exciting 
after his removal. Fern Warner, who acted 
with such right, apparent, feeling as Gay, 
could not te tlamed for this. It is in the 
play’s construction. Indeed, it is the play’s 
aim; Gay, good as she is, is never so good 
alone as when she is acting with Gerald. 
Throughout, Miss Warner acted beautifully 
and well maintained the title. Dudley Owen 
carried well the part of Clyde Fitch—the 
original too completely forgotten to trouble 
an actor having to present him today; or his 
audience. Thomas Paige Sawyer seemed 
modest in appearance and physique for the 
arrogant réle of the Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Since he spoke English, one won- 
dered if he were meant to be drunk, but 
the action showed that he was meant to be 
accepted as a serious combination of critic 
and lover. Well, after all, there was G. H. 
Lewes. Benjamin Whitrow, as Gerald 
Marriott's docile manager, later a successful 
writer, was more convincing in the passive 
réle than in the active one, but he met the 
melodramatic necessity of flinging cham- 
pagne at an Alma Tadema portrait with a 
proper air. 

Mother Courage, produced by David Giles 
with good pictorial effects by Douglas Heap, 
is a test of endurance as well as acting. The 
students emerged from the former with credit 
but it was a superficial production. The 
mechanics, the scenic and lighting effects 
were very good. The old cart with fading 
German lettering was a property past price 
and the tall wooden structure revolving 
in decay was a fine invention. The grouping 
was effective and the acting was good on 
the physical level, but the actors were but 
animated figures; there were no characters 
except the girl, Kattrin (Polly Adams), and 
the Chaplain, played by Neville Barber. 
Any student cast for Mother Courage must 
be very painfully conscious of the handicap 
of Youth. Tritute is due to Nilo Yiannaki 
for rememtering the speeches and actions 
of “Mother Courage” and reproducing 
them correctly, tut, as if the young lady 
knew she could never look or sound like the 
extraordinary old woman, she seemed to 
make no attempt to realise her, and the 
performance remained a demonstration of 
memory and endurance. The production 
offered no help in this respect. Brecht is 


(Continued on page 52) 

















Festival News 


Theatre of 

2066 BR aaa The Nations, 
Paris, 

“ acace a 5 Third Season 
1959 





HE programmes of the 1959 season at 

the Theatre of the Nations, always sub- 

ject to last minute changes, are slowly falling 
into shape. 

The Festival will open on 20th March 
with West Berlin City Opera’s production 
(directed by Giinther Rennert) of Strauss’s 
Ariadne auf Naxos. East Berlin’s Comic 
Opera will stage Walter Felsenstein’s pro- 
ductions of Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoff- 
man and Britten’s Albert Herring (4th to 8th 
May), Hamburg its productions of Berg’s 
Lulu and Liebermann’s School for Wives 
(12th to 15th June) and the newly recon- 
stituted Frankfurt Opera The Flying Dutch- 
man and one other opera. The Belgrade 
Opera return with Janacek’s Katya Kaba- 
nova (second half of June), following on the 
Budapest Opera with Bartok’s Bluebeard's 
Castle. The Buenos Aires Chamber Opera 
also pays a return visit, while Spain is send- 
ing the Madrid Zarzuela Theatre with 
Arrieta’s Marina and La Verbena de la 
Paloma. 

The dance will be represented by five 
companies, from Haiti, Hungary (the Opera 
Ballet from Budapest in Bartok’s The 
Miraculous Mandarin and The Wooden 
Prince), India (Vyjayanthimala Company, 
26th to 30th May), Poland (Warsaw Opera 
Ballet in Mezeppa), and Sweden (Stockholm 
Opera Ballet in L’Enfant Prodigue, Miss 
Julie and The Sleeping Beauty). 

Germany, Hungary, Italy, Czechoslovakia 
and Russia wiii send Shakespeare perfor- 
mances; these will include Julius Caesar 
(Bochum Schauspielhaus) 3fst March, 
Othello (National Theatre, Budapest) early 
June, The Merry Wives of Windsor (Gino 
Cervi Company) and Falstaff (ABC Theatre, 
Prague) 9th-10th June. This last is an 
adaptation, by Jan Werich, of the Falstaff 
elements from Henry IV, Parts I and II and 
Henry V. Theatre Workshop will do 
Marston's The Insatiate Countess as well as 
Behan’s The Hostage, and the Dublin Globe 
Theatre company, with Siobhan McKenna, 
Shaw's Saint Joan (11th to 15th May). Italy's 
Gino Cervi Company will perform Piran- 
dello’s The Giants of the Mountain. Portu- 
gal’s Dona Maria II Theatre, from Lisbon. 
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a company from Jamaica in Connelly’s 
Green Pastures (19th to 23rd May), the 
ABC Theatre from Prague in Werich’s The 
Rag Ballad (7th-8th June), and The Rooftop 
Theatre from New York in James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, are newcomers to the programme, 
which also includes Sweden’s Malm6é Theatre 
with Bergman’s The Story (28th to 30th 
April) and Leningrad’s Pushkin Theatre with 
Vishnevsky’s An Optimistic Tragedy. 

Finally, the puppet theatres. These will 
comprise the Karaghiosis Shadow Theatre 
from Athens, the Lalka Theatre from War- 
saw, the Speibel & Hurvinek Theatre from 
Prague, and three French marionette 
theatres. 


* * 


Other French Festivals 


Air-France will have regular air connec- 
tions from Paris to Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Nice, Strasbourg and Toulouse 
during the summer months, to bring visitors 
within easy reach of the following :— 


MAY 19th-3rd June, Bordeaux Festival; 


May to August, Burgundian Nights, 
organised from Dijon. 
JUNE. Mid-June. Vienne, Drama _ in 


Roman theatre. 6th-13th, Barentin, Corneille 
Festival. 19th-28th, Angiers, Drama Festival. 
End-lune, Arras, Drama Festival. Senlis, 
Comédie Franzaise season. 

JULY 1st-15th, Bellac, Theatre and Music 
Festival. Sth, 6th and 12th, Arles, Drama in 
Roman theatre. Mid-July, St. Malo, Drama 
Festival; Marseilles, T.N.P. season. 9th-13th 
Carcassonne, Drama in the Cité. 9th-12th, 
Montauban, Drama. 10th-3ist, Aix-en- 
Provence, Music Festival—12th, 15th, 20th, 
27th Die Zauberfléte, 16th, 23rd Dido and 
Aeneas, and I! Combattimento di Tancredi, 
18th, 21st, 25th. 29th /] Mondo della Luna 
(in collaboration with the Holland Festival), 
and 26th, 30th Cosi Fan Tutte; 12th-26th, 
Toulon, Festival of the Tour Royale. 15th- 
2nd August, Avignon, T.N.P. Festival. 18th- 
2nd August, Aijx-les-Bains, Internat'oral 
Dance Festival. 23rd, 25th, 26th, Vaison-la- 
Romaine, Festival of comedy in the Reman 
theatre. 30th, 31st, Ist, 2nd August, Orange, 


Comédie Francaise and lOpéra in the 
Roman theatre. 

AUGUST tst-8th, Sarlat, “Jeux du 
Théatre.” Ist-16th, Menton, Festival of 


Chamber Music. 11th-13th, Bendor Island, 
Bendor Nights. 

In addition the city of Paris will again 
revive the Passion play Le Vray Mistére de 
la Passion in front of Notre Dame Cathedral 
during June. 

Details of most French Festivals can be 
obtained by writing to the “Syndicat 
d'Initiative” in the town concerned. * 





The Call of the Fjords (Conid.) 


August Moon. Frits van der Lippe, its 
director, also complained that play-selection 
and casting are made harder by the 12- 
month contracts and “restricted entry.” 
Nevertheless, its success in winning new audi- 
ences over the years has been phenomenal. 
Provincial audiences rely on the Riksteatret 
touring companies to serve the popula- 
tion of nearly 34 milions. Only Bergen 
(population 115,000), Trondheim (popula- 
tion 59,000) and Stavanger (population 
52,000) have their own permanent theatres, 
that in Bergen, founded by Ole Bull in 1850, 
where Ibsen was active at one time, being 
the best known. The present building, dat- 
ing from 1909 and seating 538, is being 
rebuilt to hold 900 persons. Part-subsidised 
since 1892, it now receives £45,000. It was 
first in the field with Kristin Lavransdotter 
this season, and Lillebil Ibsen (who charmed 
Parisians when the New Theatre from Oslo 
took Ghosts to Paris in 1954) has helped to 
swell box office takings by going over as 
guest in Auntie Mame, and giving a rolick- 
ing performance that is every bit as funny 
as Beatrice Lillie’s in London. Bergen 
trains four drama pupils attached to the 
company, but how it manages to stage an 
annual opera (with the city orchestra}—and 
it does—defies the imagination. 


The 1959 International Festival, the 
‘seventh, in Bergen (which is within easy 
reach of Britain, by boat from Newcastle— 
dep. King’s Cross 9 a.m., arrive Bergen 
3 p.m. the next day—or by air—34 hours’ 
flight by SAS via Stavanger) lasts from 29th 
May to 14th June. At the centre of the 
musical events stands the 194-year-old 
Bergen Symphony Orchestra. The “Nation- 
ale Scene,” Bergen’s city-theatre, opens the 
drama season with The Threepenny Opera 
(décor by the theatre’s director-designer, Per 
Schwab), followed by Per-Axel Branner’s 
Stockholm production of The Dance of 
Death with Lars Hansson heading the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre cast (3rd June), and the 
Oslo National Theatre’s Norwegian premiére 
of Gerda Ring's production of Ghosts, star- 
ing Tore Segelcke, back home after her long 
United States tour (10th June). The folk- 
dance-drama Haugtussa, by Arne Garborg 
and the Festival Ballet complete the 
festivities. * 


OLIN EDWARDS. Theatrical, Film and Tele- 


original 
etc., Day, 
attention.—Reg. 





vision Costumiers, Revue a speciality, 
designs, Leotards, Jewellery, Headd 

Cocktail, Evening Dresses, prompt 
2334-Suite 33b, 119 Oxford Street, W.1. 
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Star-Studded Season for Stratford 


BRILLIANT Company has _ been 
assembled for the hundreth season at 

the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
For this special year Glen Byam Shaw, the 
Director, has picked a particularly distin- 
guished company of players and producers. 
As well as Edith Evans, Charles Laughton, 
Angela Baddeley, Mary Ure, Cyril Luckham 
and Anthony Nicholls, the company will 
include—playing one part each—Paul Robe- 
son, Laurence Olivier, Sam Wanamaker and 
Harry Andrews. The producers are two 
young directors under thirty, Tony Richard- 
son and Peter Hall, and two directors with 
great experience, Tyrone Guthrie and Glen 


Byam Shaw himself. 
hg ag OF REPUTE, unexpectedly 
Musicals, Variety, Revue, Ballet, etc 
BYRon 3066. Write: 27 Cavendish Ave., 
Middx 
OMESTIC EMERGENCY? | will care for your 
child in my own bungalow, long or short period 
Vacancies now.—Nannie Phillips, ** Cornerways,”’ Ley- 
land Road, Pevensey Bay, Sussex. Pevensey Bay 241. 
)DINBURGH. Mrs. Rene Mitura, Milton House, 
4 70 Gilmore Place. FOU 1989. 3 singics. 4 double. 
El. heaters, bath, shower.—C.H.W., Nr. King's, Edin- 
burgh. Lyceum. Usher Halli, Garage. 
IGH HEELS. Up to 8 in. Footwear for Stage, 
Masquerade and Street wear. Boots, Opera Hose. 
Send 2s. for 1959 fully illustrated catalogue.—Regent 
Shoes. 39 Wardour Street, W.1. Ger 4716. 
EATHERHEAD Repertory Theatre, Surrey, and 
4 Chanticleer Theatre, S. Kensington, London Easter 
and Summer Holiday Drama _ Schools. Day and 
Evening Courses. £5 Ss. 0d. to £8 8s. Od. Syllabus 
from—Director, Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, Westside, 
Wimbledon Common, S.W. 
( RCHESTRA STANDS, with lights, required, second- 
hand. Price to—Middlesbrough Little Theatre, 22 
Appleton Road, Middlesbrough. 
” ANTOMIME IS OUR’ BUSINESS.” 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 
Blackpool 
EHEARSALS, shows privately recorded. Unbreak- 
able gramophone records from your tape record- 
ings Equipment hired. promptly serviced. Sound 
News. 10 Clifford Street, London, W.1. REGent 2745. 
REPRODUCTIONS. Guaranteed quality postcards 
35/- per 100. Satisfaction or no charge. S.a.c 
lists and samples. North-Eastern Photographic Ser- 
vices. Whitliev Bay. 
SENSATIONAL CONTINENTAL 
& Bra’s, Briefs, etc 4d. Lists.- 
Brighton. 


41 Gardner Strect, 
— T.V. CABARET. Bobbie Dwyer 
0 and June. Featuring the sensational Cha-Cha 
Available. Limited bookings, masonics, banquets, etc 
Enquiries, 123 Hornsey Lane, N.6. ARChwayv 1212 
HEATRICAL COSTUMES. Operatic and Period 
Amateur and School Specialists for 30 years 
Enquire for low cost quotations. “* Nellie Smiths,”’ 190 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 
HEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order.—Price 
and particulars from Lusby and Pollard Ltd 
Bradford Road. Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Successors to 
W. Naylor. Pudsey). 
ws TED—Experienced actors and actresses for 
leading Kensington Drama Club; inexperienced 
people may be accepted as students. Write—-Sweency, 
398 Fulham Palace Road, S.W.6. 
™ PLAY PICTORIALS, 2 Imperial Theatre Albums, 
1 Stage Souvenir, 1 Playgoer and Society. 
All Pre 1910. List S.A.E.—Broad, 22 Park Lane, 
Reigate, Surrey. 


vacant 
Phone: 
Harrow, 


Original 


and Glamour 
Axfords (P.P.), 





Theatre on Record 


WELCOME activity in the studios these 

days is the recording of full-scale selec- 
tions from some of the musical successes of 
the “twenties and ‘thirties. It is strange, 
looking back, to see how poorly some of 
those shows were represented in contem- 
porary record catalogues. Take White Horse 
Inn, for example, which began its long run 
at the Coliseum in April 1931. No recordings 
by the original cast were issued, and, apart 
from the customary “Vocal Gems” selection, 
only three vocal numbers were made avail- 
able on disc. 

Curiously enough, much better record 
coverage was given to musical shows during, 
and just after, the 1914-18 war. As possessors 
of Brian Rust’s “London Musical Shows on 
Records, 1894-1954" (reviewed in this 
column last July), will have noted, Who's 
Hooper (1919) was represented by no fewer 
than 17 sides by the original theatre cast, 
and Zig-Zag (1917), Cheep (1917) and Bran 
Pie (1919) by 16 sides each. 

Getting back to White Horse Inn, at last 
full justice has been done to Ralph Benatzky 
and Robert Stolz’s excellent score. On 
H.M.V. CLP1205 (12 in. L.P.), a reasonably 
full version is available, sung by a mainly 
very talented cast, headed by Andy Cole. I 
am very impressed by Mr. Cole, who has a 
big, effortless voice which is exactly right for 
operetta. Tony Osborne conducts the 
orchestra and the Rita Williams Singers. 

Technically, this disc provides an example 
of the effective use of the echo chamber. 
Used properly, this device can give an added 
theatrical quality: used excessively, as it 
often is, and you have the cast performing 
at the bottom of a well. 

Andy Cole can also be heard on H.M.V. 
CLP1148 (12 in. L.P.), with Elizabeth 
Larner, singing selections from New Moon 
and Rose Marie, each of which fills one side. 
again the musical director is Tony Osborne. 


The second record in the “Great Shows 
of the Century” series, on the Fontana label, 


by Roy Plomley 


is less successful. It features music from 
Hit the Deck and The Cat and the Fiddle 
(12 in. L.P. Fontana TFLS5028), and 
ingenious musical arrangements fail to dis- 
guise the fact that the orchestra and chorus 
are too small for the job. The soloists are 
Doreen Hume and Denis Quilley, who per- 
form at the bottom of a well. 

A collection of some thirty songs, sung by 
Jane Morgan, under the title, “Great Songs 
from the Great Shows of the Century” (2 
12 in. L.P.’s London HA-R2136/7) meets 
with my complete approval. Miss Morgan, 
an American cabaret artist, has a voice with 
a pleasant, husky quality, and the gift of 
singing as if she means every word. She is 
backed by an orchestra directed by Frank 
Hunter, with a vocal group called The 
Troubadours, and a pair of piano duettists. 
The arrangements combine simplicity with 
wit and the songs are wisely chosen. 

“In Theatreland” (E.P. H.M.V. 7EG8385) 
consists of four songs, sung in English by a 
Dutch artist named Bruce Low. Two of the 
four, I'll Walk with God and Ride, Cossack, 
Ride, were written for the film version of 
The Student Prince and Balalaika respec- 
tively, and were never included in the theatre 
scores. & 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


40 Studios from 2/- per hour 
Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
4 Blandford St., Marylebone High St., W.1. 


WEL. 6808/9907 /4303 











THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


Po} oh dss 


Famed centre for Theatrical Books 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur. 9-7) 
2 mins. from Tottenham Court Rd. Station 





MORRIS ANGEL «SON LTD 


THE NAME TO KNOW 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 
117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, W.C.2 


TO DRESS THE SHOW 


Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) 


*Theatridio Westcem London’ 
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Repertory in Transition (Contd.) 


optimism I have expressed in previous 
articles. He has faith in his enterprise, for 
after two years of hard struggle he sees 
tremendous opportunities opening out now 
that the new Palace Theatre can compete 
with other entertainment on its own terms. 

He knows that Watford is fortunate but 
he would like to see local councils tating 
a more intelligent interest in what is, after 
all, an asset to the area. With the security 
of the actual theatre building assured, com- 
panies could concentrate on improving 
their standards and, in so doing, win larger 
audiences to make rep a paying proposition. 

Mr. Perry backs his own faith in a prac- 
tical way by spending widely on publicity 
and advertising through posters, playcards 
and the local press. Posters are displayed on 
main line stations serving the area. 

Much publicity was gained when the 
theatre was reopened, after redecoration, 
with The Teahouse of the August Moon. It 
was something of a state occasion with stars 
like Anna Neagle being present as well as 
the Mayor and Watford Councillors and 
Officials. 

In addition to making theatre-going a com- 
fortable evening out and in making other 
facilities available—there is a gallery club 
which admits members at Is., and a cheap 
admission on Saturdays for old age pen- 
sioners—the Perrys like to know their 
patrons. Hence the friendly-worded message 
on the front of each week's programme. And 
when they are not appearing in a play, Mr. 
and Mrs. Perry are always at the front of 
house before performances. 

Not only, then, do Watford audiences 
discover a cheerful, intimate atmosphere and 
well-produced play, but they see it in cosy 
comfort. This is the only way to enjoy 
theatre-going. The spartans who maintain 
that the play's the thing are right of course, 
but why forsake the basic luxury in which 
to appreciate it all the more? “The play's an 
occasion” would perhaps be the apt modern 
analogy. Certainly at Watford. * 


Autumn Term at RADA (Contd) 

known for a style of production which 
insists that all in the theatre is make-believe 
and employs a method of open and direct 
attack. This production did not employ the 
aids of alienation, It was as realistic as 
possible behind the proscenium arch. The 
youthful voice of “ Mother Courage” was 
always at odds with this method, especially 
when she sang. Brecht’s method of insis- 
tence upon the actor’s function and situation 


might have helped so young a team consider- 
ably; at least it would have stilled a mental 
nagging in the heads of some of the audience. 
This is not a play in which youthful attack 
succeeds. On this occasion, juvenility 
obtruded to the peril of illusion. Miss Polly 
Adams made an appealing figure of Kattrin 
—dumbness is a great asset to those who can 
use it—and brought the final scene to a 
moving climax. Mr. Neville Barber’s Chap- 
lain was the only other character whom one 
could take seriously. 

A Cup of Kindness, a farce or shouting 
match, by Ben Travers, had rather depressing 
period interest. An affair of Tutts and 
Ramsbothams, it was obviously shaped to 
fit forms no longer with us. Fred Tutt has 
to be irascible, intolerant, unable to resist 
alchohol or amatory adventure and to speak 
at the top of his voice and be consistently 
rude to everybody. Derek Smith achieved 
all this with credit. As Fred Tutt, he was all 
that could be desired. Unfortunately, 
Benjamin Whitrow gave a Charlie Tutt who 
could shout as loud as his father and this 
tended to diminish Fred without exalting 
Charlie. As Ernest Ramsbotham, the Tutts’ 
butt, Gavin Reed, having unwanted height, 
offset it by a Pecksniffian treatment of the 
part which was quite successful. The men 
were better dressed and appeared more at 
home in the play than did the girls. Jill 
Thompson was a depressed-looking bride 
and June Murphy a staid and deliberate 
nurse. Mr. Hugh Miller produced. 

Two Restoration comedies and a play for 
sixteen women had single dates. 

There was very good acting in the fifth 
production, And No Birds Sing, by Jenny 
Laird and John Fernald, produced by Miss 
Ellen Pollock. This rather long but closely- 
knit play offers many good opportunities for 
characterisation on useful lines. Dr. Pay- 
ling’s drawing-room is a junction where 
many lives meet temporarily, for whom love 
and duty is always opposed. The dialogue, 
theatrically effective, inclines towards 
laughter or tears, and it was well managed 
by the twelve students who took part. 

Maureen Gavin, who played Dr. Elizabeth 
Payling, was more convincing in her lighter 
moments than in serious passages. She did 
not look a very serious person, for one thing. 
This woman doctor is a complex and rare 
character. John Clark gave a fine perform- 


ance as Kenneth Tweedie, a young medico 
in love with the doctor’s protégée, Pauline 
Banks, a typical mixed-up kid, well acted by 
Valerie Sarruf. * 
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recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


JANUARY 1959 
The Grass is Greener 
Hot Summer Night 
Chrysanthemum 


DECEMBER 1958 
Hook, Line and Sinker 
No Concern of Mine 
Valmouth 


NOVEMBER 1958 

Long Day's Journey 
into Night 

The Elder Statesman 

Mary Stuart (Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1958 
Auntie Mame 

The Unexpected Guest 
Brouhaha 


SEPTEMBER 1958 
Five Finger Exercise 
Living for Pleasure 
Irma la Douce 


AUGUST 1958 
The Party 

The Merry Widow 
Simple Spymen 


JULY 1958 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Expresso Bongo 

Variation on a Theme 


JUNE 1958 

My Fair Lady 
Duel of Angels 
Any Other Business 


MAY 1958 

Not in the Book 

Breath of Spring 

Twelfth Night (Old Vic) 


APRIL 1958 

Where's Charley? 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
Epitaph for George Dillon 


MARCH 1958 

A Touch of the Sun 
The Potting Shed 
The Iceman Cometh 


FEBRUARY 1958 

The Rape of the Belt 
Dinner with the Family 
Lysistrata 


JANUARY 1958 

Flowering Cherry 

The Tunnel of Love 

Measure for Measure 
(Old Vic) 











